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THE 


MANUAL  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 


H'HERE  is  perhaps  no  field  of  science  on  which  so 
many  battles  have  been  fought  as  that  of  Medicine. 
From  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  the  present 
time  the  history  of  the  healing  art  has  been  a  chequered 
one.  Systems  have  been  introduced,  have  held  sway,  and 
have  finally  died  out  altogether.  Theories  have  been 
constructed,  have  flourished  for  a  time,  but  have  gradually 
waned  before  the  light  of  science.  Special  cures  have  been 
adopted  by  one  generation,  only  to  be  declared  barbarous 
by  the  next  ;  and  there  has  been  a  continuous  struggle 
amidst  rivals  for  supremacy.  Yet  the  struggle  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  noble  one.  It  has  been  one  long  search 
after  truth — a  search  which,  through  all  the  contentions  of 
factions,  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

Many  of  the  systems  which  have  been  abandoned  as 
untenable  have  a  great  interest  for  professional  men,  who, 
in  the  most  empirical  of  them,  sometimes  discern  a  germ  of 
truth.  Those,  however,  which  still  exist,  and  are  likely  to 
gain  ground,  have  an  interest  for  all. 

The  history  of  what  is  popularly  called  ‘  the  Movement 
cure’  is  the  history  of  such  a  system.  It  is  an  ancient 
means  of  cure  :  we  hear  of  it  many  centuries  ago.  In 
Eastern  countries  it  has  long  been  known  and  practised. 
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What,  too,  is  remarkable,  is,  that  it  is  in  extensive  use 
among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  always  to  have  existed  as  a  sort  of  instinct 
in  the  human  mind.  Little  attention  has,  however,  been 
paid  to  it  by  scientific  men.  It  is,  therefore,  not  won¬ 
derful  that  it  is  even  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  relic 
of  savage  life,  which  must  of  necessity  die  out  sooner  or 
later.  The  practice  was  indeed  long  regarded  as  wholly 
empirical,  and  as  such  received  no  attention  from  the 
Medical  Profession. 

Early,  however,  in  the  present  century  the  treatment 
by  movement  received  a  considerable  stimulus,  and  since 
then  it  has  grown  rapidly,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of  its 
adoption  and  its  usefulness  as  a  cure.  Professor  Ling, 
whose  name  has  long  been  identified  with  the  system, 
first  established  it  on  scientific  grounds.  Ling  was  a 
Teacher  of  Gymnastics  at  Lund  University  in  Sweden  some 
eighty  years  ago,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  had 
his  attention  necessarily  drawn  to  the  systematic  use  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  He  found  from  experience  that 
he  could  rid  himself  of  Rheumatism  by  exercising  his 
muscles  and  joints. 

A  new  treatment  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatism  thus  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  him.  He  then  studied  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  carefully.  He  classed  the  muscles  according 
to  their  action,  introduced  a  complete  series  of  exercises 
for  them,  and  finally  established  the  system  to  which  his 
name  was  given.  The  various  exercises  and  movements 
which  Ling  introduced  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hap¬ 
hazard  use  of  dumb-bells,  clubs,  and  similar  appliances, 
long  in  vogue  here.  The  exercises  were  not  merely  directed 
to  one  or  two  muscles,  but  to  every  muscle  of  the  body. 
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A  point,  too,  essential  with  Ling,  was  the  keeping  the 
body  always  in  such  a  position  during  the  exercises  as  to 
have  the  chest  fully  expanded. 

The  exercises  of  Ling  were,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
only  available  by  comparatively  healthy  people,  and  their 
application  in  disease  was  but  small. 

A  pupil  of  Ling-— Branting — carried  on  the  work  of  his 
master,  and  applied  the  various  movements  more  especially 
to  disease,  and  his  success  in  many  cases  was  remarkable. 
He  felt,  however,  that  by  treating  the  muscles  only,  the 
value  of  the  system  was  much  limited.  Some  more  direct 
treatment  of  the  nervous  system  seemed  to  him  a  desi¬ 
deratum.  He  tried  Electricity,  but  accomplished  little  ; 
nay,  even  often  seemed  to  counteract  thereby  the  effect  of 
the  muscular  treatment. 

Another  pupil  of  the  system — Henrik  Kellgren — at  last 
supplied  this  want  by  introducing  the  mechanical  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves.  The  case  which 
first  suggested  this  to  him  was  one  of  paralysis  in  a  man 
about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  Passive  exercise  had  been 
given  to  the  patient,  with  no  effect.  Electricity  had  been 
tried,  but  in  vain.  As  a  final  resource,  the  nerves  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  upwards  were  excited  by  the  hand.  At 
first  little  benefit  accrued  from  this,  but  after  persevering 
for  two  months  with  the  treatment,  Kellgren  found  a 
marked  change.  The  muscles  of  the  paralysed  man  began 
slowly  to  recover  their  tone.  He  improved  every  day, 
and  before  long  regained  in  some  degree  the  power  of 
walking. 

From  this  beginning  Kellgren  persevered  with  the 
treatment,  and  applied  it  to  other  diseases  as  they  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  As  practised  now,  it  consists  of  a 
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series  of  exercises,  modelled  to  some  extent  upon  Ling’s, 
but  supplemented  by  another  series  directed  to  nerve 
vibration  and  excitation. 

The  exercises  a  patient  undergoes  are  of  three  kinds, 
active,  passive,  and  a  combination  of  these.  By  active 
exercises  are  meant  those  in  which  the  patient  moves  his 
own  joints  and  muscles,  while  the  manipulator  resists  ;  or 
in  which  the  patient  resists  certain  movements  made  by  the 
manipulator.  By  passive  exercises  are  meant  those  in 
which  the  patient  expends  no  energy  at  all,  the  manipu¬ 
lator  moving  the  muscles  and  joints  in  various  ways.  They 
include  those  made  on  the  patient’s  body  while  in  a  state 
of  complete  rest,  such  as ‘massage,’  or  beating  and  vibrating 
the  hand  over  organs  and  nerves. 

It  is  the  nerve  vibration  and  excitation  which  Mr. 
Kellgren  holds  to  be  of  most  service  in  disease,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  he  looks  for  the  greatest  results.  The  word 
‘  massage  ’  as  used  in  this  system  requires  an  explanation. 
It  is  not  the  rubbing  which  is  ordinarily  practised  at  baths 
and  by  surgical  rubbers.  It  is  a  kind  of  kneading  of  the 
muscles,  in  which  the  fingers  are  kept  applied  to  the  skin 
and  the  hand  is  made  to  move  in  a  circular  direction,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  act  not  upon  the  skin,  but  upon  the 
organ  under  the  skin,  pressure  being  always  made  towards 
the  heart.  This  massage  is  conducted  systematical!}/  as  it 
is  required.  At  first  gentle  pressure  only  may  be  made  by 
the  operator  if  it  gives  pain  to  the  patient,  but  after  con¬ 
tinuing  the  process  for  some  time  any  pain,  that  is  at  first 
felt,  invariably  disappears,  and  the  operator  may  use  his 
full  strength. 

The  nerve  stimulation  is  made  by  the  operator’s  hand. 
The  patient  assumes  different  positions,  according  to  the 
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part  to  be  operated  on.  The  operator  then  excites  and 
vibrates  the  nerves  mechanically,  following  their  course 
with  his  fingers.  When  a  painful  spot  is  touched  he  does 
not  withdraw  his  hand,  but  continues  to  work  at  that  spot. 
Painful  spots  are  considered  often  to  be  reflexly  con¬ 
nected  with  disease,  either  functional  or  organic,  in  various 
organs  of  the  body;  and  by  applying  manual  excitation  to 
these  points  the  distant  organs  of  the  body  are  found  to  be 
affected. 

This  manner  of  treating  diseases,  though  known  in 
other  countries,  is  here  a  novelty.  There  is  thus  apt  to 
exist  some  prejudice  regarding  it,  especially  as  it  often 
seems  to  run  counter  to  all  the  recognised  means  of 
treatment.  Regarding  its  precise  relation  to  medicine 
nothing  need,  be  said  here.  Since,  however,  it  is  a  system 
which  has  developed  recently,  and,  it  may  be  added,  has 
worked  many  cures,  the  question,  What  is  the  curative 
force  ?  is  interesting. 

The  good  results  of  the  treatment  may  in  many  cases 
be  accounted  for  without  entering  on  debatable  ground. 
There  is  a  ready  explanation.  There  must  always  be  going 
on  in  the  body  a  constant  wear  and  tear.  The  body  is 
essentially  an  engine,  every  part  of  which  must  perform  its 
function  if  there  is  to  be  health.  When  an  engine  becomes 
clogged  up,  the  engineer  removes  the  obstacle,  cleans  the 
wheels,  and  the  machinery  moves  freely  as  before.  This  is 
precisely  the  part  the  doctor  plays  in  his  own  department. 
He  attempts  to  restore  the  diseased  part  to  functional 
activity,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches  his  object  the 
quicker  all  symptoms  of  disease  disappear.  In  disease  the 
physiological  balance,  which  exists  in  health,  is  lost.  Circu¬ 
lation  may  be  sluggish,  and  the  interchange  between  the 
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tissues  and  the  blood  may  be  impeded.  Now  the  effect  of 
the  various  exercises  above  described  upon  the  circulation 
is  marked  and  rapid.  The  heart  is  stimulated  to  increased 
activity,  while  by  the  process  of  manipulating  the  muscles 
the  blood  current  is  mechanically  hastened.  The  venous 
blood  is  pressed  out  of  the  tissues  on  towards  the  heart,  and 
the  arterial  supply  increases  as  the  backward  pressure  from 
the  veins  no  longer  forms  an  impediment.  When  this  is 
done  the  first  essential  to  health  is  secured,  viz.,  unimpeded 
circulation.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  deal  with 
the  opposite  condition,  when  the  circulation  in  a  part  is  too 
rapid,  when  more  blood  flows  into  a  part  than  can  return 
from  it,  and  when  congestion  and  inflammation  follow  in 
course?  We  come  here  to  more  difficult  ground.  Shaking 
and  vibrating  the  hand  over  the  precordiuin  has  a  decided 
action  upon  the  heart.  The  beat  becomes  more  regular  and 
steady,  and  thus  any  excitement  which  arises  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  disease  can  be  greatly  controlled.  This  in 
itself  is  a  great  point  gained.  The  explanation  of  the 
benefit  derived  may,  however,  be  looked  for  with  more 
reason  in  the  treatment  of  the  nerves. 

We  all  know  the  command  the  nerves  have  over  the 
body,  and  how  they  control  the  muscles  and  the  arteries, 
and,  in  fact,  act  as  the  regulators  of  the  whole  system.  A 
channel  of  communication  for  treatment  is  thus  opened  up. 
Any  direct  stimulus  applied  to  a  nerve  has  a  distinct  action 
on  the  region  of  the  body,  or  the  tissue  supplied  by  that 
nerve.  Muscles  and  arteries  can  thus  be  made  to  contract, 
and  this  contraction  may  explain  the  benefit  obtained  from 
the  treatment  in  inflammation,  where  the  arterial  supply  is 
excessive. 

How  the  mechanical  stimulus  acts  on  the  nerves  them- 
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selves  is  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  theory.  It  is  now  believed 
by  most  physiologists  that  nerve  motion  is  not  electrical 
in  its  nature,  but  is  a  mere  mechanical  vibration  of  the 
nerve  elements.  A  nerve  wave  is  just  the  same  in  its 
nature  as  the  vibration  passing  along  a  pianoforte  wire 
When  the  strings  of  a  piano  are  vibrating  in  harmony  we 
have  music;  when  not  in  harmony  we  have  discord.  By 
analogy  the  nerves  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  position  of 
piano  strings ;  and  when  they  vibrate  out  of  their  normal 
rate  various  morbid  phenomena  arise.  Dr.  Mortimer 
Granville,  who  has  advanced  this  theory,  says  in  a  late 
work,  ‘What  Newton  discovered  and  taught  in  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  sound,  with  the  recognised 
correlations  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  an  as  yet  unrecognised  but  doubtless 
existing  scale  of  nerve  vibrations.’ 

When  the  nerves  are  thus  excited  manually  this  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  is  set  up,  and  the  function  of  the  nerve  is 
performed.  The  nerve  centre  is  stimulated  to  activity,  and 
its  health  is  promoted  just  as  the  growth  of  brain  cells  is 
promoted  by  education.  This  theory  may  afford  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  much,  but  not  of  all.  There  are  many 
phenomena  seen  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
mechanical  theory.  Strange  and  startling  things  occur  in 
many  diseases,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  old  ideas, 
regarding  the  communication  of  animal  electricity. 

Many  other  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  whether 
the  true  explanation  be  yet  fully  known  or  not,  the  fact  of 
the  extreme  usefulness  of  the  treatment  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Disbelieve  it  as  you  like — call  it  empirical  if  you  will  ; 
but  remember  that  every  system  is  more  or  less  empirical 
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— Medicine  itself.  We  must  after  all  measure  everything 
by  the  criterion  of  success  ;  and  when  that  is  the  standard 
by  which  the  manual  treatment  is  judged,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  its  extinction,  but  every  reason  for  its  further 
growth. 
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